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EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, HELD ON SATUR¬ 
DAY, JANUARY 20, 1900, AT THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
MANCHESTER. 

In the unavoidable absence of the retiring President, Mr. Chas. E. 
Redfern, the chair was occupied by Mr. C. H. Hill. 

There was a fair attendance of members. 

The Secretary, Mr. J. Stanley Francombe, was unable to be 
present, on account of indisposition. 

The minutes of the last Annual Gonoral Meeting having been read 
and confirmed, 

The Report and Accounts were taken as read, and on the motion of 
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the Chairman, seconded by Mr. W, B. Roberts, they were unani¬ 
mously approved. 

The following members of Committee were elected by ballot:— 
Messrs. J. Kay, jun., H. J. Marriott, and J. Munro. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Report gave an account of the proceedings at the Seventh 
Annual General Meeting and Banquet. 

A list of the papers read beforo the Institute during the past session 
was given. 

It was stated that membership had been well maintained; that the 
number of members remained about the same as last year, viz., 130. 
It wjis pointed out that this number might be greatly increased if 
members would undertake to canvas friends and others interested in 
the study of brewing, and point out the innumerable advantages 
attending membership of the Institute. 

It was also stated that a catalogue of the library had been pre¬ 
pared, and a copy thereof sent to each member. 

It was further stated that several well-known gentlemen had kindly 
consented to read papers during the ensuing session before the Insti¬ 
tute, and that a list of these would shortly appear in the Journal. 

It was announced that the President, Mr. Charles E. Redfern, retired, 
and that the Committee had unanimously nominated Air. H. Weld- 
Blundell, Chairman of the Cornbrook re wing Company, for the 
vacant position. That the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and three 
members of the Committee, and the Hon. Treasurer were willing to 
continue in office, if re-elected, and had been duly nominated for their 
respective posts in accordance with Ride 14; and that as there were 
no other nominations, they were duly deemed elected. That the votes 
given for the five gentlemen nominated for the three vacancies on the 
Committee would be counted as prescribed by the Rules, and that the 
result would be announced and confirmed at the Annual General 
Meeting. 

It was stated that the financial position of the Institute was again 
favourable. 

The report was dated January 13, 1900. 




Accounts for the year ending December^ 1899. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET. 

After the conclusion of the business of the annual general mooting, 
the members adjourned to the annual banquet, which was also held at 
the Victoria Hotel, Manchester. 

The President (Mr. Henry Weld-Blundell) occupied the chair. 

The usual loyal toasts having boon duly honoured, 

Mr. J. Grimble Groves proposed the health of the President. He 
congratulated the Institute on having secured so able a President, and 
stated that if he (the President) could attend thoir meetings, it would 
be greatly to their advantage. 

The President, in responding, thanked the members, and assured 
them that be would do his best to assist the Institute by attending 
the mootings, at which valuable and interesting papers were read, 
dealing with improvements in the industry in which they were 
engagod. He had been struck with the advances made in the 
brewing industry. Years ago it was conducted by men who worked 
by the rule of thumb. Thoy carried it on to some extent success¬ 
fully, but there were many cases of failuro. In those days people did 
not know what yeast was, and what produced fermentation, nor did 
they know the nature of the changes which took place in the materials 
they used which resulted in the production of beer. During the last 
40 years all that had altered, and the discoveries of Pasteur, Tyndfll, 
and others hod enlightened brewers as to those phenomena. The 
best results in brewing could only be secured by bringing scientific 
knowledge to bear upon the products of Nature, and making them 
accessible to the demands of the brewing industry. Men now had a 
thorough knowledge of their work and their duties, and had a better 
scientific knowledge of brewing. With that had come a power and 
influence for developing tho industry in all its branches. More, how¬ 
ever, remained to ho done in the future. 

Mr. J. H. Reynolds (Director of the Manchester Municipal Tech¬ 
nical School) proposed “ Tho North of England Institute of Browing.” 
He said he had been at their annual banquet on two previous 
occasions, and why he had boon invited again he hardly knew. He 
felt that it was not from any merit of his own, but was due to the 
position he held and enjoyed and a sense on their part of favours to 
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come. Their Institute was composed of u body of men who came 
together for the interchange of ideas from a scientific point of viow, 
with respect to the industry in which they were engaged. There 
wore those who deprecated public institutions, such as he represented, 
haying anything to do with the brewing industry, but he shared the 
viow that it was the business of the technical schools of the great 
cities of the kingdom to afford facilities to every industry in their 
respective districts and to those engaged in them to understand their 
principles and apply their energies to them. The question was whether 
success in brewing depended upon a scientific knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples which underlied that industry. Whatever it was, it was impossible 
for any man to be a successful brewer unless ho had in his employ 
scientific men. The}’ were realising that fact more and more. If we 
wore to maintain our position as the greatest commercial and industrial 
nation, we must have a better understanding and a more scientific 
knowledge of the industries in which we were engaged. Brewing was 
largely a domestic industry, but he assumed that there was a large 
export trade in ales, and that probably it was more or less threatened 
by foreign competition. He knew that they had competitors near at 
hand who took great care that they had a share of that export trade, 
whatever it might be. Those who went into Germany must be struck 
with the efforts they were making to bring scientific knowiedge to bear 
upon success in brewing. Before Germany took the position she now 
enjoyed, she found among English breweries that which spurred her 
on to get her scientific men to do that w hich she w f as now doing. 
The great aniline industry of Germany had its origin here. We had 
not had a sufficient supply of scientifically trained men to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered, and important industries which 
should have been developed here had been developed there, and also 
in Switzerland. In chemistry, Germany occupied the premier position. 
In England we required greater thought for tho education of our 
people. We had been too careless in these matters, and the Tcsult w’as 
seen to-day in tho keen competition which our industries and commerce 
had to face. During the last few’ years wc had been receiving £800,000 
a year from tho brewing and spirit industries for the purposes of 
scientific and technological training for our various industries, and 
though we had spread over the land schools, institutions, and classes, 
he was not sure that w r c had made any real progress. He w'as 
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of opinion that wo had adopted the wrong one of two policies— 
wc had adopted diffusion instead of concentration. He was sure that 
the policy of diffusion in education, beyond the limits of general 
education, was a thoroughly unsound policy. They wanted secondary 
and technical education throughout the land, and then they wanted to 
concentrate their technical education in properly equipped centres. 
They could not have technical success of any value in every quarter of 
the land, but only in places with adequate equipment and teaching 
power. That was the principle which obtained in Germany. A few 
years ago he was travelling in Prussia, and saw 13 textile schools, but 
not one was quite the same as any other. They woro all controlled 
from Berlin, and the policy of concentration was observed. If we had 
definite aims for our schools, we should get bettor results. With more 
concentrated efforts we should get more fruitful results than by 
diffusing our funds and resources ovor the length and breadth of the 
land. Manchester was the centre of the largest brewing enterprise in 
the kingdom. He thought more beer was browed within a certain 
radius of Manchester than any other town in the kingdom. That 
being so, there must ho a great number of people who needed education 
in brewing. The industry was very complicated. It needed the study 
of chemical action. It wanted laboratory instruction to begin with. 
It required the study of the lower forms of life. All this should be 
arranged in a suitably equipped school, with a thoroughly competent 
staff. As he had said on a previous occasion, Manchester was well 
able to afford facilities of this kind. In Birmingham they had not gone 
so far as they had hoped. There w'ould bo funds for five years for 
teaching, but not the equipment guarantee which had been anticipated. 
The brewers, however, had agreed to open their brew’erios to the 
students of the College. That was an excellent idea, and how far 
it might succeed remained to bo seen. However well equipped the 
school might be, it would not be a first-rate brewery, but there 
would be opportunities for students to visit well-equipped breweries 
in the neighbourhood. He hoped those visits w’ould be made. Well- 
trained students would be able to see on a largo scale what they only 
saw in a small way in u laboratory. This would show the value of 
organisation in technical education. It was most important to 
managers, but it was also important to tho rank and file. We wanted 
an intelligent rank and file. Those who wanted training in the 
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chemistry of brewing and in bacteriology were directors and mana¬ 
gers of the industry. The better they understood the business, the 
better it would be organised, and the more successful would it 
be. That was the principle upon which the Germans and the 
Swiss had gone, and America was following in their footsteps. They 
were making great sacrifices for those who were to be the captains 
of the industrial army. Without these sacrifices there would be 
no success. The sooner we recognised the absolute necessity of 
scientific training based upon sound general education, the sooner 
would our industries be put in a better condition. Those who 
went into Germany and the United States could see many better 
organised businesses than in this country. The matter concerned the 
well-being of all engaged in industrial enterprises. It was an aspect 
of affairs which English employers should take to heart, for they often 
took a narrow view of those over whom they were the masters, and 
forgot that upon the well-being of the employed the permanent success 
of a business depended. With regard to the Manchester Technical 
School, he was there to express the goodwill of his committee. The 
effort to teach brewing would be made, and he hoped they would havo 
the support of the brewers of Manchester and district. It was intended 
to be a school for South-east Lancashire. There might be 20, 30, or 
-50 other technical schools, but not one of them would havo the same 
well-arranged laboratories for research in brewing, engineering, and 
chemistry, and in all the great industries in which we were engaged; 
but this equipment would bo valueless, would be of no use, without 
the help of those engaged in these industries, and who would send 
pupils fit for the instruction and training they would receive, and 
allow them sufficient time to acquire a knowledge of those very 
difficult sciences. 

Mr. J. Grimble Groves replied to the toast. He said Mr. Reynolds 
had commenced his speech by raising the question as to why he had 
been invited to the banquet, but he considered he had quite justified 
his presence that night by his very excellent speech in which he had 
informed them of the progress in a work in which they as brewers 
were interested. When Mr. Reynolds told them that they had the 
good wishes of his committee, it was good news for them. He had 
raised quite a number of questions, the fringes of which would take a 
long time to deal with. Ho'had told them something of the great 
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industry in which many of them wero engaged. The brewing trade, 
he had said, contributed £800,000 a year towards technical education, 
and it was gratifying to find that out of that sum they were getting or 
were about to get some reasonable return for their money; but Mr. 
Roynolds must not tako it that £800,000 a year was abstracted from 
them solely for education. Ho hoped, however, that the nation was 
benefiting generally by the use to which the money was being put. 
Speaking of a recent visit to Germany, Mr. Groves said ho found that 
the social position of the brewer was much higher thcro than here. 
At Munich ho was told brewers wore the leading and most important 
men in the city, and that the brewers were depended upon for the 
support of the army. At Nuremberg, browing was looked upon 
as one of the most exalted of the national industries. He was 
afraid they had not attained that far in England. From what 
Mr. Reynolds had said, he was reminded that their brewing in¬ 
dustry was threatened, hut they lmd the knowledge that threatened 
institutions lived long. He was satisfied that their industry would 
outlive all theso threatonings, and the way to secure this was by the 
judicious combination of scicnco and practice in their productions. 
That was the greatest safeguard they could have. If their products 
improved and met the national taste, they could set at naught the 
vnpourings of their trade enemies. Relying on tlio common-sense of 
the people, they would outlive all those attacks. Ho might be allowed 
to correct the assertion of Mr. Reynolds, that Manchester was the 
largest centre of tlio brewing industry. Manchester was third on the 
list; London and Burton came before Manchester, but as a consuming 
centre ho believed Manchester consumed a greater quantity of beer 
than any other district in the United Kingdom, and the reason was 
very obvious. At Burton, they brewed chief!}' for export. Man¬ 
chester and district brewed for home consumption. Nevertheless, if 
they went to London or Burton they would not find greater excellence 
than in Manchester. Ho had been told by brewers who had visited 
them, and who had been invited to compete with local brewers, that 
brewers wero already thick enough on the ground, and the articles 
they produced were so excellent and genuine that it was not worth 
while trying to compete with them. The experiment had, however, 
been tried, but failed. So long as they could produce an article such 
as they produced now. they need not be afraid of outsido towns. He 
VOL. VI. H 
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saw that the Institute was making satisfactory progress financially, 
and l\o trusted it would go on prospering. It had given him great 
pleasure to respond to the toast. 

The President gave “ Kindred Institutions,” Ho said he had been 
much struck with what had fallen from Mr. Reynolds with regard to 
German competition. There could be no doubt that in view of the 
prosperity of England, Germany had given great attention to English 
industries. Referring to the fact that there was more individualism in 
England than on the Continent, the President said that that principle 
had stood us in good stead for a number of years, but ho questioned 
whether that freedom would not in the long run be productive of ill 
effects. In England technical education had been disregarded. The. 
Germans, on the other hand, had established technical schools, where 
they had got the best instructors, the best laboratories, and those who 
were trained there were now competing with England. We were, 
however, now on our mettle, not in brewing merely, but in other 
industries. In brewing thoy had a great deal to learn, although they 
had made great strides during the last fifty years. He hoped the 
institutes of brewing like their own would got tho best lecturers they 
could to expound the science of browing, upon which the success of the 
brewing industry ao largely depended. Then they would be enabled 
to produce for the public the best articles. 

Dr. A. K, Miller responded. 



